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‘foamed and heed above his ne as gout h they] those sighs were direcied. All was now hushed— 
seus | Were mocking his love and folly?’ Buta young|the trees gently waved to and fro, as if rocking 
fisher replied, ‘‘ What had the maiden on the rock themselves to sleep ; the wild pinks and violets that 
A thegend of the Mine. | to do with i it, if the rash boy chose to fix his eyes on| peeped here and “ee trom mee the rocks, had 

FROM TES CERNSS- ‘her, instead.of keeping them carefully on the cur-|| closed their sweet eyes, and no sound was heard but 

There where yon rocks are sleeping, beneath the bright moonshine, | rent? [t was not she who drove him towards the |/the mountain rills, which seemed to murmur musi 


MORAL TALES. 











A Nymph her watch ix keeping, and gazing on the Rhine. . 

She looks upon the river, as the vessels glide along— whirlpool, but he himself who was the cause of the | in their dreams. The trees and shrubs in the fore 

She sings and gazes ever, but youth! beware her song. . } " sf 28 

With eve- so sottiy beaming, thus doth she leok on all, catastrophe.” They then -vent on to tell how the jground glowed with a thousand hues, while the 

Whilst like clustering sun-beams streaming, her gelden ringlets fall. . state res which rose in the distance, waved in 

But, tise the inconstant water, those glances still have rolled— beautiful fairy would often appear to them, towards | tate ly forests, ovat , { R 
se from 





Beware the Floo.”. :air daughter. for the wave is false end cold! | evening, close to the shore, and look so sweet and || ruddy gold, and after a while the moon ar 
Thus sang an old huntsman, who had seated him-, kind, and point out pleces for them to throw their j be hind a neighbouring summit, like the Genius of 
self on a rock which iumpended over the Rhine, not. nets, where they never failed to be enriched with a | Fairy-land itself, and shed a witching light ove 
f.r from the cave where, in ancient times, the holy, plentiful draught. “ But if,” continued the fisher- ithe scene 
hermit, St. Goar, had taken up his abode, and effeci-| man, “ any one should offer to approach her, (as * That is Loreley’s voice,’ suddenly exclaimed 
ed the conversion of the neighbouring fishermen.) who would not, when she is so good and beautiful?) Hube t, “ yonder she sits and smiles. Didst thor 
The waves, as they rushed past, bore swiftly along: she grows angry, and disappears like a vapour. Whe-| not hear her strain? Seldom does « bird sing the 
with them a small slight bark, in which sat a youth ther she flies up to the clouds, or sinks down to the | 'swee tly beneath the moonlight.” Una arose hastily 
clothed in costly apparel. The boat was just speed- deep, is more than we can tell, and nobody knows | and alarined, “* Come, brother,” cried she, ‘ it is 
ing to the dangerous whirlpool, called the Bank, who or what she really is.” time you should conduct me home ; and we must ne 
waa me steersman is driven to the exercise of his, The old huntsman shook his head, and went on | 
utmost skill, to retain any command over his vessel. pig way towards Bacharach, through the darkening |! 
Yet the youth heeded not the dangers of his situa- tw light Not far from thence lay Stahleck, a castle " 
tion, nor turned away his gaze from a dark frown- inhabited by the Palatine of the Rhine. Many 4 hand with her brother, and dre iy the expected 
ing rock, from whence a fair but unearthly maiden tate had reached his court, about the wonderful ™! of of her mother, entered the hali where her 
looked down, and seemed to smile upon him. The maiden, who, from time to time, was wont to ewhi- |! ?""* nt: were sitting, according to their eve ning cus 
old huntsman now sang louder and louder, for be pit herself on the rock ; but no one of the Palatine’s |" Phe company were dis on & ot Lore ley 
could not help fancying that the poor youth had set jouschold had ever seen her, and the Count would and of the a storyot her enchantmenis, which 
out to visit his true-love, and had been bewitched giways repress their inquisitiveness, and tell them, had just reached the castle. Hubert leut an atten 
by the sight of t.e water-fairy, Loreley. Lute, bow, that those from whom God was pleased to withhold 


gain stay so long and so lonesomely on this preci 
we, for, indeed, it terrifies me to see you thus 
Ti ev how returme {to the castle; and Una, hondu 


tive ear to every word that was spoken 
If she bea witch,” said the knight Ruthard, “ sh: 


and rudder, had all escaped from his hold ; his hat, the sight of such ministers of evil, ought to be thank 
with its white plume, hung only by a ribbon around ¢} and contented, and not allow themselves to in-, CUS"Ut Mest certainly to he burned, though she were 
his neck, and he seemed to abandon himself to the qulge in such idle and unprofit. ble curiosity jas beautiful as that bright evening star Hubert 
rushing and raging waters, as though he delighted ae a sighed, an) leaning fondly over the Count’s cha 
: s® ous - f oe The Palatne’s son was a young and beautiful bey, |... , : gt . 
in their fury, and waited ull they should have risen ’ , ; Father,’ cried he, “send me to take her, for] fea: 
. AC 1 om so beautiful that it seemed as if the spring had sent eH . ‘ 
sufficiently high to bear him up the rock. The hunts- } forth for it , f life tuned t her not. Ifshe be a sorceress, | will give her wot 
- ’ esse re « as 4 ‘ P 0 
lum forth for ts messenger, an it lite rec you but if you End no fault in her, and thet dhe hes 


man might have sung yet louder, and the whirlpool . 
nt =* ; I spring wherever he looked and smiled. Often had 
might have risen to overpower him with their roar, . 
he bent his longing eves towards the spot which was ie . 
yet still not one single word would have reached the “aa me to wite At this the whole compeny couk 
the origin of these wonderful stories, and from | ok , = 
object of his warning; for he heard and saw nothing scarcely refrain from lauglung, and the Palotine re 
: whence only the commands of his parents restrained 
but the beautiful nymph, who, seated on the rock . , : 
: . Mena tae : : his eager steps; for they had themselves remarked, 
above him, was engaged in picking up little pieces é ; 
: ; : and had heard from his playmates and companions. ; tl hi: 
of glittering stone, as though she were gathering) . ie ing nets so artfully, that she entraps every thin 
: - : in the chase, how completely his mind and thoughts | ial cuttin , ae! ; 
flowers, and, anon, gaily scattering them in the wa- : : . Bs ; Which swuns within her reach, you, my son, are» 
: - ape . were occupied with the idea of the fair enchantress. | |, nt litt) ie 
ter, and leaning over its sides to watch them sink }young and innocent little fish, that lad better kee; 
All he had ever heard of her was treasured up care- 
down, and disappear in sparkling feam-bells. It 


never willingly injured any one, promrse to give hey 


plied, “ From what we hear of this Loreley, she 
|seems to be a skilful fisher, and spreeds her glitter 


fully in h i} cont lout of the wav of her snares Youth is often lec! 
. ; ully in his memory, and her image was constan 
seemed to her victim that it was to him she was ’ _ is Oe Oe ee AS CONSTANT by curiosity, and by mere prohibition, to desir 
: ; ; present to his imagination, arrayed in all its bright- | } " 

leaning and smiling, and he stretched out his arms) ' ' j things, which, once attamed, lose all their charm: 

*, 0 temetiew Decke-end eteed eo il : far-|| Uo" and beauty. In fancy, he heheld her, lonely 
with a longing look, and stood as if gazing on a far-| 5. 6 was, reclining on her wild rock, beneath the 
off star; when all at once his little bark was dashed | __.,. é : cart li aah 

ee aiheatl satis how ith setting sun, or the pale moon, and warbling sweet 
witha r at mai . eps 1e s wi psa heont €|| music to the solitary Rhine. 

ry g ‘lose . 
COE SERS SD SP ee Se SUT ee SE Ge the evening already referred to, Hubert (such | 
gigantic arms above his struggling form. All was | ’ 
sed ; was the young Count’s name) was sitting with his! : 
now over with the hapless youth. He never rose} jand placed enmity between them and the huma 
: B I 1 Site i } . || sister Unaona a ple asant sk pe of the green mountain, | i bet “ } 7 bee ' 
> ta - a | ‘e, am o be to o seeks to pass the hy ‘ 

ao ut Lore "y ooke se ky erm ess | .aNed the Kuhlberg, just opposite the Voigtsberg, race, and wo be in wi et » pass the bound 
ore . a geod 8 a = sa a dhe Mol “2 - I we here the costliest grapes ripen in profusion beneath | 
~g ron and siniled like a child through her) ithe genial sunshine. There they had lingered, | 
ong tair hair. yd iw atching the boats gliding along the river, or the re- 

so ie — bo Reantreen drow teeth hieRem, iflections in the water of many a well- wot wn spot 
and “ a shrill blast, that brought his dogs how!-| now mirrored in joyous light, aad now hidden in 
ing to his feet, and with them attracted to the spot ‘glo. omy shadow. For some time they had conversed 


jand are speedily thrown aside 

“Tf this unearthly creature be not a sorceress, 
|pursued the chaplain, “she may probably be a mer 
jmaid, and with such beings man should seck no fel 
llow ship God has created them for another clement 


}which nature herself has prescribed.” 


‘ Ay, we have stories enough,” pursued Ruthar 
‘Cof the ill-fortune of such kind of love adven 
rers; and, for my part, I do not see what «1 
hinder us from hunting down like a wild beast suc 


ja creature as this, who lies in wait, and spreaus h 


some fishermen, who were spreading their nets at < i : ; » /shares, to allure man to his destructio 
re es ge tn i > “a it he ete together, and talked « ve rmany a may gend, but} cn 7 : athege — n an 
3 now they sat silently gazing on the waves, with iat would, I think, be going too fa Said t 
the devoted victim froin the eddying waters } their hands cl: asped in each others. To Una, Hu-| Countess, “ for a water sprite, as they s ie acres 
« Did you see, ” asked the old ma n, as he ste ppe d! be rt had confided all his secret sorrows: ond when! ture devoid of sense, while man is bless« with sufl 
into the fisherman’s boat, ‘‘ how the sorceress re- | hie sighs were wafted towards the cloudy distan: cient reason to prevent him from following tl 


joiced atthe death of the poor youth, and how glad-| that veiled with its blae vapours the far-siretching || impulses of nature 


- » listen to the waves that enay!fad hin is : ° 
ly she listened to the waves tha ngwied him, and! mountains of the Rhine, slic well knew whither * And I can tell vou, Ruthard, | will never les 
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and dashed it from him into the ‘water, calling out, lof his 1 mistrust and alarm, “ I have led thee up the 


— —_ 


you my bow again,” added Hubert, “if you talk in | 


this manner of the lovely Loreley.” I * Fear not, thou sweet one, that aught shall harm river, though the waters would fain have carried 
The Palatine now put an end to the conversation, | thee, for thou shalt be my own true love, and I will | thee down ; but had they done so, my own fairy peo- 
and called upon the ft or for the evening bene- | be thine.” ||ple would never have Ict thee depart out of their 


diction. But Hubert had litde rest that night, either!) A sudden apprehension came upon all those who | crystal courts, and now thou shalt be mine, and 
waking or dreaming, for he felt almost sure that), were with him, and dreading lest they might be-|)mime only. For thy sake have | quitted our beau- 
Loreley would be assailed, and fancied that he saw |come infatuated, like the Palatne’s son, and en-|tiful palace—there is no happiness for me without 
the arrow transfixing lier fair bosom, and her blood | counter their death upon this rock, they turned the | thee.” ve 
streaming like coral down the dusky rock into the | boat hastily round, and struggied hard to regain the | *‘ Loreley,” said Hubert, looking in her face, (and 
dark deep Rhine. shore. Hubert sprang up, aad ued to ieap upon the |as the light shone out, it smiled as sweetly as ever 
A few days atierwards, a large company of stran- rock, but his efforts were vain, and he sank into the through the locks that waved in Ue night wind,) 
gers assembled at the castle, and such as were dis- | Rhine; and after hum, with a soft, melancholy cry, |“ they say that thou wert wont to rejoice upon thy 
posed for the chase, were led forth by Hubert and | rushed down the syren, and it seemed like the tash-|/ rock, whenever one of the human race was swal- 
his companions through many a vine-covered valley | ing of a silvery ray trom the rock into the water. lowed by thy own wild waters.”” And Loreley sighed 
and beechen glade. | The youths, in dismay, rowed away taster and faster, and answered, “ Sweet youth, it may, indeed, be 
The Palatine had secretly given directions to |imtent only upon their o..n satety. “ How shail we true, for I know no better; I thought it must be a 
Ruthard to keep a strict watch over his son, lest cu- || dare to contess that the Paiaune’s son Las perisued delight to them to sport and love as we do, in cool 
riosity or rashness should induce him to disregard Upon the spot! ind yet, if we eli it hol, ahd Keep crystal rottoes, with the waves singing about them.” 
his parental injunctions, and be attracted toward the |4loof trom his fatuer’s wrath, what Mmyurious susyi- /“« And they say too,”’ said Hubert, “ that thou wouldst 
Syren of the Rock. Notwithstanding this injunc- | ions will ligut upon us, whenever it comes to ve | sit and sing to allure the sons of men to their de- 
tion, however, it happened that Hubert was imper- | Known. We will tel tue truth as it reaily happened , | struction. 
ceptibly separated from his party; and almost before jhow he entreated and commanded us to bring Lin | «7T recked not of the sons of men,’’ answered 
he was aware, found himself in solitude, and heard here, and made us believe Lnal our iord, We C oulll, | Loreley, somewhat scornfully. “I sang because it 
the bugle notes that were sounded to recall him, al- || 4ad sent him to kill Lue wicked sorceress, alld LOW | amused me, and gazed about me for my own plea- 
ready softened by theaistance. His heart beat high jhe was bewitched at the very moment when Ue sure; | neither called them, nor looked at them, 
with the joy of newly-acquired freedom, like that of |Cught to Lave taken aim at Ler. _ jmor thought of them, and often smiled within myself 
the young eagle, as it listens to the retiring wings of || Vhen Hubert unclosed uis ey es, he telt asif aWaK-| to see how they fancied I was making signs and 
the guardians of the nest. He rushed eagerly for- |ehng m We uuddle of winter. Gieen and biue | sporting with them. But now all this is changed, 
ward, scarcely knowing whither to direct his course. | !€iCles, of giganlic size, appeared lo imciose ult OD | ang such pastimes will amuse me no longer. Thee 
Sometimes he felt as if urged to accomplish the will |€Very side, but a sole spring, air seemed lo pidy | have I chosen for myself, and thee will I carry down 
of his father, and make Loreley a prisoner; and through We clefts, Waawing lls ozen iliubs, «4d | with me to the deep, and follow all over the world.” 
sometimes it seemed as though he had long known | kissing his cold turelead. 1 Lese icicles, however, The ruddy glow of moming now illumined the 
and loved her, and was called upon to hasten to | Were spars and brigat crystals, aud We sell aif was Heights, and the white pinnacles were lighted up 
her rescue. He now descended through a deep ra- the breatu of Loreiey, which Hoated around aia HRC Dike so many beacons inthe ray. The fair Loreley 
vine to the shore, just where the river makes a turn |@ Whispering Wave. 1 Hicnels ol tall s€Upe alld Va- |) Wo, leaning her head on Hubert’s bosem, when all 
through a solemn wilderness ot rocks, overlooked by rious Waler-plants rustied afoulid tue cave, alid lat once she started up in alos as the crowing of 
the lofty turrets of Obery esel, and the watch-tower there was a perpetual singing ala sighihy, a9 WE jibe Cock was heard from the shore. “* | must away.” 
of Schonberg. The last rays of expiring day still crystal waves rose and leu un plamuve murmurs. cried she, “ at eventide thou wilt find me ; ain’ by 
lingered on their summits, while from behind the | In the stllness of this ueep Worlu, Hubert vow my accustomed rock. Forget thou not the hour of 
mountains glimmered the first pale moonbeams, as||found himseit alone with Wie Water-lalry., Let ue meeting.” Having said this, she threw a pebble 
on that sweet evening when Hubert bad sat with | felt not at rest ui Utis mysterious solitude, anu Witla) inty the water, the waves grew troubled and foam- 
Una on the Kuhlberg. the same mmpatience which he had mauilesvea a \ing, and a little boat was seen working its way out 
Suddenly there came wafted over the waters a) leaping into the ood, Le now longed to revurm ww | of their swelling bosom. ‘ Spring into this bark,” 
sound of melody, repeated again and again in one , “he regions of upper air, aud felt Waal Were aivne ue said Loreley, “and fear nothing—that loose plank 
unvarying strain, but so soft and soothing, that he Could gaze with real deugut on is sovely s01y. will serve for an oar. Fare thee well, Hubert, fare 
who listened felt as though entranced, and knew |“ Take me where We sun susnes, iat d may ieyoice thee well!” With these words she sank into the 
not that they were but the same tones which still, thy beauty,” cried he, as uer Waving Lau ald | flood, and Hubert, who had already stepped into the 
returned upon his ear. | dazzling arms were (wining around hia, and sue | boat, saw her no longer ; but below hima soft mourn- 
Hubert looked around and saw nothing, and won- took him by the hand, and ied ulin turer inty We) fy] yoice sang “ Loreley, Loreley,” and it seemed at 
dered within bimself what bird it could be that sung |TeCesses of the rock. At every step the ligut ve-! Jast as if the melancholy notes were choked by tears. 
more sweetly than the nightingale ; but there were | C@™@e fainter, and the flowers Wat Wembied in ue! The dancing bark conveyed Hubert as trustily as 
some young peasants from Oberwesel amusing them- | W@ter seemed at an unmeasurable deptu velow | though he had been a heedless child, incapable of 
selves in a boat near the shore, and he heard them |them. “ Lhe mountains and valleys are sieeping,” || making any exertion for himself, past the dangerous 
exclaim to one another, “ that is Loreley :”’ he call-| $4! Loreley, “ while the eyes of heaven are open. || current to the opposite shore, where the castle of 
ed out to them, and said, “I am the Palatine’s son, | Dost thou not see them looking down upon us!) Ehrenfels, looking down on its joyous vineyards, 
and would fain take a row by moonlight ; approach, | /4ke care that thou slip not,”” added she, as Hubert) slittered in the morning ray. Beneath the bright 
therefore, and ferry me over,” and he leapt into the | Seemed bewildered with the wald rush of the wa-! sunbeams, Hubert began to shake off the bewilder- 
boat with his bow and arrow in his hand, and his |'3 “ sit down beside me here, and we will wait) ing visions of the night, and as they gradually unra- 
locks floating in the wind. “Row me to the rock |!°" the rising sun.” ae | velled themselves before him, he scarce knew what 
where Loreley sings,” cried he—“ row away that 1} A tall white cliff glimmered in the faint light, and) to think, or what course to pursue. Doubt and con- 
may see the beautiful Loreley.” The young rowers Seemed as if borne along by the impetuous waves | fidence, tenderness and repugnance, struggled in his 
pulled from the shore, and soon pointed out to him | which rolled close to Hubert’s feet. He could now) bosom, as night and day had lately done before his 
the rock from whence the voice proceeded ; and distinguish, through the still air, dark outlines ot) eyes. Sometimes he fancied he saw the gentle face 
there stood the nymph all dazzling in the moonlight, |0cks and towers. “* Where are we!” asked he, | of Loreley, as it had smiled in the light of that lamp 
twining through her golden hair a garland of water | almost shrinking from Loreley’s embrace ; for he | from the altar, and he thought if he could only have 
flowers and rushes, gathered from the Rhine, and | sometimes telt as if it were a spirit that sat beside) brought her into day-light, that all doubt and dread 
singing unceasingly the same notes, “ Loreley,|/him, and that, perhaps, the next moment he might! would have been dispelled at once. Then, again, 
Loreley.”’ be plunged into the abyss trom which they had | when he remembered how she started in affright at 
“ Take me over, take me over,” cried Hubert emerged.“ We are in the middle of the Rhine,”’! the crowing of the cock, an indefinite feeling of 
impatiently, but the rowers told him that a compli-), replied the nymph, “ these are the old mountains, horror arose in his mind, and he felt once more as it 
ance with his wishes might prove fatal to him; and | “e children of the giants, and at the foot of one of ‘it had been a ghost that had accompanied him 
still kept near the shore. ** Then let it be my death,” | them we are now sitting : though it has stretched its|\through the darkness, and only wondered that he 
said he, “or else let me reach thee, beauteous maid-| PTOUd head so long out ot the water, it is but brittle || had escaped alive from his fearful adventure. Wea 
en, never to part from thee more,” and again he|| White stone, and with it I can angle tor the ships | ried with idle conjectures, he hastened to the but 
conjured the young men to proceed, and assured || that sail so merrily up and down the Rhine; for by | of a neighbouring vine-dresser, and craving a morn 
thein that he had been sent by his father to take the, “8t rock they sink, and yonder, where | look down | ing’s repast, took off his wet garments, and clothed 
nymph prisoner, and had come for that purpose, the river, the fragments come to hght again s* but himself in those of one of the young peasants. 
armed with his bow and arrows. At length they nothing ever returns from that dark gulf alive.” = || What course to adopt he found it difficult to de 
agreed to ferry him across, and they ploughed their | Far across the water now shone a glimmering termine. At first he was tempted to return forth 
way through the deep waters ; there was hissing and jlight—it Was a lamp just beginning to burn before | with to Stahleck, in the hope, that since his life 
foaming round the oars, and already the mighty rock | 0e of the altars of St. Clement’s church, on the op- | had been so wonderfully preserved, the anger occa 
stretched its broad black shadow across the boat.. posite shore ; and as the teeble tlame slowly illumi- |sioned to his family, b a his disobedience, might be 
Once more the rowers paused, and essayed to divert | nated the spot, shedding here and there a flickering | appeased, and his mother and sister might, perhaps, 
the youth from his purpose. The song had now | ray, Hubert thought he could distinguish the Manse-) pe persuaded to join their entreaties with his, in 
ceased, and the beautiful Loreley stood at the edge | ‘urm at a little distance, and several of the well-| behalf of the beautiful Loreley. Then, if a tender 
of the water, looking out as if through a mist, with | known towers which crowned the neighbouring | yearning would arise in his bosom, to fly once more 
her eyes beaming brightly, and her long hair de- | heights. “ See,” said Loreley, who seemed aware || to the nymph of the rock, and live for her, and he: 
scending to her feet. The young men urged Hu- | alone, an involuntary shudder would again overtake 











“There is a saying on the Rhine, that the vessels which sink on the 


: 
bert to profit by so favourable an opportunity, and| Bingerioch, are thrown tp agata at the place called Die Baas, ner | him, and his love would be changed into a vague 
St. Gear. feeling of horror and repugnance, 


take aim at the sorceress; buthe seized on his bow! 
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After thus dreaming away a great part of the! 
morning upon the shore, he at length came to the) 


determination of proceeding to Stahleck, without she rushed to the edge of the rock and plunged into | place. 


further delay ; to avert, if possible, any evil which 
might be impending over the fairy maiden. 

His heart grew heavier at every step which 
brought him nearer to his father’s castle. He as- 
cended a staircase hewn out of the rock, which led, 
by a shorter passage, to a side portal; and, as he) 
lifted the hammer to announce his approach, he per-| 
ceived, for the first time, that the ring from his left) 
hand was missing; and it instantly occurred to him, | 
that the nymph must have secretly withdrawn it 
from his finger, and retained it as an irrevocable 
pledge of betrothment. | 

It was already evening—the Palatine, informed 
of the death of his son, had sent forth Ruthard, with 
a numerous troop of followers, to carry off Loreley, 
living or dead. As these fierce intruders approached, 
the maiden stood on her rock, gazing up the stream 
towards Hubert’s castle, and warbling her wonted 
notes of ‘* Loreley, Loreley.” As soon as they ar- 
rived opposite the rock, Ruthard called out, in a de- 
ceitful tone, “ We bring thee a greeting from thy 
true love Hubert—he sends thee a bridal kiss, which 
will make thee his wife. Come down, then, and 
receive it, or tell us how we may reach thee in safe- 
ty.’ Loreley raised her white hand, and with her 
delicate finger pointed out a path by which they 
might climb the rock, and here and there a shrub 
which would assist them in their ascent; for she be-| 
lieved that they were bringing her a greeting from 
Hubert. Several of his companions ‘ried to dis- 
suade the daring Ruthard from this perilous attempt; 
but he laughed at their fears, and selected two of 
the most determined of his followers, to clamber 
with him up the cliff. “ Now take your cords, and 
bind her,” cried he, when they had reached the 
summit. “ Alas! what would you?” exclaimed 
Loreley. ‘ Thou sorceress!” answered Ruthard, 
** know that I am come to avenge the death of the 
fair young Hubert.”” “* Hubert, Hubert, come hi- 
ther,” cried Loreley, in a plaintive voice across the 
mountain. ‘ Alas! I am no sorceress—I am Hu- 
bert’s own betrothed.”’ “ Spirit of evil,’ answered 
Ruthard, “ thou knowest that Hubert lies low be-| 
neath the Rhine.” But Loreley protested again and | 
again that Hubert was safe at Stahleck, and wring- | 
ing her snowy hands, and embracing Ruthard’s | 
knees, exclaimed unceasingly, in a piteous tone of 
voice, “‘ Oh! let me not die, Hubert, Hubert, for- 
sake me not in this extremity.” 

Her grief and beauty softened the hearts of all 
those who had remained below ; and one of them ¢all- 
ed out to the knight, ‘ Prithee spare her a while, and 
I will gallop back to Stahleck, and see if what she 
says be true. If the young Count be really at the 
castle, and she has been the means of saving his life, | 
she has surely a claim to be set at liberty.” | 

But Ruthard laughed him to scorn, and rejoined, 
“ Wilt thou not bring a priest with thee also, and try 
to convert the evil one?’ Even if Hubert were yet 
alive, this Loreley would still be deserving of death, 
if only for having led him astray from his duty.”’| 
Loreley, however, seemed inspired with fresh cou- 
rage, as she gazed after her champion, who was al-| 
ready scouring away on his foaming steed. After, 
a brief space he returned, bringing with him the | 
news of Hubert’s safety, but added, addressing | 
Loreley, ‘‘ Thou must give back the ring that thou 
tookest from the Palatine’s son, or thy life will not! 
even yet be spared. Our lord the Count, however, 
promises thee his protection on this condition.” 

** Thave no ring, no ring,” answered Loreley, in a 
piteous accent— he had none on his hand to give 
me—Ah! Hubert, Hubert, why comest thou not to 





save me. Carry me to him in these bonds, and he 
will unloose them.’’ ‘ Dost thou see now,” cried 
Ruthard, “she will not give up the ring.” And 


Loreley wept like the pleading roe, when the cruel 
huntsman stands over it, and called on Hubert again 
and again, and maintained unceasingly that she 
knew nothing ofthe ring. It was then that some of 
the rugged men who stood below were melted into 
compassion for her, for Ruthard declared he would 
allow no further delay. A huge fragment of the 
rock was hung round her tender neck, and the fierce 
executioners were about to commence their sacri- 
fice. Loreley looked on them, and exclaimed, “My 
lover has betrayed me ; none shall lay hands upon 


| me ;” and once more gazing up the river, and leaning 


| forward, as though to descry the castle of Stahleck, 


ithe water. Ruthard and his murderous assistants 
|stood as if metamorphosed into stone. Loreley was 
avenged. They were unable to find the path down 
the rock, and perished miserably on its summit. 

The next day, a man from Oberwesel carried to 
the castle a large draught of fish, which he had net- 
|ted in the Rhine ; and as they were preparing for 
the table, within one of them was found the young 
Count’s ring, which must have slipped from his fin- 
ger as he sunk into the river. 

Hubert, whom his father had at first detained pri- 
soner, could be withheld no longer, when he heard 
the fate of Loreley: but in vain did he traverse the 
Rhine from side to side: the fair form and gentle 
face of the maiden never more met liis eyes. She 
was heverseen again. Her voice, however, might 
still at times be heard--no longer singing as before, 
but softly answering those who spoke to her; and 
the tones were halt choked by tears and sighs, and 
became lower and lower at every word ; it seemed 
as if she were saying, “ Why do you waste your 
breath on me, and invite me to sport as I was wont 
todo? Thine is not Hubert’s voice—I have lost him, 
lost bim for ever.” 

One day Hubert himself called to her, and she an- 
swered him, and gave him beck his own greeting ; 
but the tones were wore than he could bear, and he 
turned to hide his face on the bosom of his sister Una, 
who stood mournfully beside him. Then, from his 
outstretched hand, he dropped the ring into the wa- 
ter, and sat listening anxiously between the strokes of 
the oars; and they were fain to row him away in his 
anguish ; for if his sister had not restrained him, he 
would most assuredly have plunged into the Rhine. 

From the time of his dropping the ring upon the 
rock, (which to this day bears the name of the Wa- 
ter Fairy,) Hubert began to pie, as it something 
were preying on his _ sg and, with a yearning 
griet for Coe, his young life melted away, like the 
faint tones of the hunter’s horn dying in the distance. 





ON SEEING 
THE ENDYMICN OF ALBANO 


SLEEPING ON MOUNT LATMQOS, 
tauarded by Cherulss. 


I never would have drawn Endymion thus— 
He should have knelt on earth. a shepherd boy, 
With vivid eye and dark descending hair, 
Thrown into light and beauty, by the beam 
Of her he worshipped— 
His eye should have been fixed, but not in sleep; 
Nor should the lid throw even a partial shadew. 
Like a young, wild, untaught idolater, 
There let him knee); with curved and parted lip, 
As if he spoke to her who answered noi— 
With that unquiet brightness which betrays 
A heart with its aspirings overwrought— 
Hope in despair, and joytulness and sorrow ; 
And death, with the disturbances of lite— 
All riving, glowing every lineament. 

ith hands uplitted, pressed above his brow, 
And clust’ring ringlets resting in their palms ; 
Whilst his light ramment, silvered by the moon, 
Floats with the unfelt wind—and let his flock 
Roam idle down the unguarded precipice, 
And never more be folded — 
Oh! who would close Endymion’s eyes in sierp, 
Or seud down cherubs to the shepherd boy ? 
Or leave a healthful bloom upon that cheek 
With vigils worn’ or let the queen of night 
Withdraw her ray of loveliness from hin ’ 
Theu—thou Albano! thou can’st pencil well, 
But false are thine imaginings—and thou 
Can’st shadow beauty—and be painter all 
But poet never.— 





REVIEW. 





Gaston de Blondeville ; or, the Court of Henry 111. keeping 
Festival in Ardenne: a Romance. St. Alban’s Abbey ; a 
Metrical Tale ; with some Poetical Pieces. By Anne Raed 
cliffe, author of “ The Mysteries of Udoipho,” ** Romance of 
the Forest,” §c. &¢. To which is preficed. a Memoir of the 
Author, with Extracts from her Journals. 4 vols. Svo. 
London, 1826. (Concluded 

A large oriel window of fretted stone-work rose 
in sharp arches, closed with glass, stained in a mo- 
saic of divers rich colours, like unto those in the 
great church of the city of Cologne in Germany. 

This window showed also the emblazoned arms 

of Geoftrey de Clinton, with many a golden rule 

in scroll-work and labels on the glass. All this 

Woo treve espied, while, with his lamp in hand, 

he searched around for some outlet to depart by 

It seemeth not expedient to set down here all the ob- 

jects he saw in this chamber; suffice it to say, it 


“a 


= — = 


|| was an oratory, and the histories on the tapestry, and 
jall the garniture, were such as are meet tor such a 
On a table lay divers folios, well bossed 
with silver; among them was Matthew of Westmin- 
ster and the Golden Legend. An arm-chair with 
purple cushions stood by the reading desk, on which 
lay open a copy of the venerable bede, and a M s- 
sal beside it, freshly illuminated. At all he saw, 
his mind misgave him that this was some chamber, 
not of the castle, but of the priory; and if se, whi- 
ther could he turn, to flee from destruction! His eye 


‘ 
‘ 


again glancing reund the walls, he observed a part 
of the tapestry enclosed in a kind of froae work, dit 
ferent from any other part of the arras; a ping 
there might be a door behind this, he was advancing 
towards it, when he heard a rustling sound in an 
other part of the chamber, and turning beheld the 
arras lifted, and the prior himself standing in the 
same arch through which he had entered. His coun 
tenance was vivid and malicious, end he heid on his 
hand the dagger he had drop pe: the avenue 
Hardly did Woodreve cast a look behind hin but, 
rushing towards that trame work, he tound ut held a 
door, Which opened upon a vaulted passage of the 
priory, ending in a cloister. A» he fled he tured 
to see whether his pursuer advanced, and observed 
him standing at the great doorot the chamber, nok 
ing signs for his return, as if, after having let that 
dagger and that murderer’s look be seen, it were 
possible to lure him back again 
We must now be brief with our: a ‘ 
tions, and limit ourselves to the | iiterview 
tween the spectre and the king 
“ He had risen to discover whe , person 
was in his chamber, where t! 1 be ul 
| pearance of some one | he saw a gleat t 
light, like unto the gliste x of R s sword, 
yet neither substance r shape Again and 
nearer that light appewed, and did not vanish im 
mediately, as before, and betore it faded, it assumed 
a form and countenance ; and the king again pe 
ceived before him the stranger hrwht. Having now 
| lost all power to summon ts hu e who watched 
| without, his highness only heard these words,‘ The 


«}) 
™) 


ime in iCatlii- 


wherefore art 
1, *‘ Give m 


worm is my sister!’ The hing, g 
less terror, said, ‘ What art th 
thou come?’ The v 


| ive answert rest— 
| the worm is my sister: the mist of death is on me! 
The king again said, ‘ Wherefore dost thou come 1’ 


to which the phantom answered, ‘ Give me rest!’ 
|‘ How may that be?’ * Release an innocent man.’ 
|‘ How may I know him to be such? said the king 
|‘ By the sword of justice, that lies before thee. A 
| knight hospitaller was slain by that sword; it has, 
|this day, slain his slayer, Gaston de Blondeville 
| The prior of St. Mary’s was his eecomplice. Punish 
ithe guilty: release the innocent. Give me rest!’ 
|| The king, as was said, had now sufficiently reco- 
| vered from his surprise to demand proof of the prior’s 
j;guilt; on which the vision answered, ‘1 will call 
up one who may no more deceive.’ It is said that 
|'the king’s courage here failed, and he called out, 
||‘ Forbear! ‘ Recall your warrant, then,’ demanded 
||the spectre solemnly, ‘ ere it be too late to save an 
\innocent man.’ At that moment the matin bell 
|jsounded, ‘ My time is short,’ said the vision; ¢ if 
he perish for my sake, he shall not fall alone. Be 
warmed!’ While these words still vibrated on his 
ear, the king again heard the chant from the chapel, 
and knew that they were performing the second re 
quiem. ‘TI am summoned,’ said the vision; © my 
bed is in darkness : the worm is my sister yet my 
hope > The king on looking up saw only the 
idim countenance of the knight, his form had disap 
peared : in the next moment, the face too had pass 
edaway. But who may speak the horror of the 
king, when in its place he beheld that of the boron 
but as in death ; an expression of solemnity f 
fering overspread his visage ; and the king heard the 





ind s 


words—* My guilt was my doom; I shall behold you 
no more. The prisoner is innocent. Tl prior of 
St. Mary’s is gone to his account. Be warned!’ At 


these words, cold droy § Stood on the ku g's tore he id, 


and his eyes remained fixed on the vacont arr where 
the countenance of the baron had just appeared 
At the same instant, these words of the aist int re 
quiem rose on his ear, ‘1 wo unte the dark lane, that 
is covered with the mist of death,—a lend of mise 
ry and darkness, where is the shadow leath, and 
se 


noorder. The eye of man may no inoie behold we 
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ORIGINAL “MANUSCHIPTS. 





The ilanderer. 


So Viil. 


Tris laughable to observe how much happiness is 
talked of, and how little it is understood. All are in 
pursuit of it, but every one is flying in a different di 
rection. Every one wants it—no one has it yet; each 
thinks he discovers it i others, and wonders why he 
cannot gain it himself. The truth is, there ts no 
such thing; life is full of pleasure, butit is not plea- 
sure. We might with as much reason expect the 
world to be one continued carpet of flowers, or the 
sky one broad unbroken sheet of light, as that the 
tong Ik neth of years whi h constitute an existence 
hould be ceaselessly sweetened with joy. But no, 
he flowers bioom on an earth varied with deserts 
The stars sparkle in 


P 

trocks, and gloomy caves 
a shadowy skv, chequered with clouds, and often 
rent with storn s—and all our delights only serve to 
relieve that consciousness of bemg, in which pain 
and pleasure, hope and fear, love and hatred, are 
mingied most strangely together. We, who are in- 
terested actors in the drama of life, are too much 
ccupied with the contemplation of our own fates, 
o observe, or, at least, to be much amused by the 
rrotes jue appearance and attitudes of those around 
us. But, could we be disentangled from the toils of 
nterest, freed from the intoxicating mfluence of 
hope, and the weakening disease of fear, a thousand 
ludicrous incidents would solicit our attention. If, 
as some of the ancient philosoy hers contend, there 
ire. spirits whose amusement it is to watch the) 
ways of the world, they must find in the various in- 
cidents of human life, in the truitless endeavours 
to render earth a heaven, and the sometimes suc- 
cessful efforts to impart to it a resemblance to a 
different place, an exhwustless source of delight, | 
though not unmixed with sorrow. As it is with 
happiness, so it is with honour. Something which 


all men talk about, but few understand. Perhaps the face of our mother earth. She became a very|| 
' 


it is even less substantial ‘and distinct, than oven 
happiness itself. All men at times enjoy a happi- 
ness which, though fleeting, at least sheds the magic 
it memory over future hours. 


they failed to observe the ruder features ; but when} 
ihe charm of novelty fades, and Mrs. Imagination, | 
jilting jade as she is, after having brought them | 


| into the scrape, allows them to discover the real 


state of the case, without leaving any method to 
escape—tien, and only then, the sage philosopher, 
Experience, with his tearful eyes and care worn fore- | 
head, points out all that they have lost. It reminds 
me of a poor Irishman who married a woman for love. 
He was perfectly mad for her, and, i his delirium, | 
did not see that she was ugly, old, and ill-tempered. 
Besides, there appeared to be a fatality about him, 
which always brought them together when she 
was in her glory. He never beheld her except 
when she was completely disguised, soul and body, 
with aifectation and art. When the violence of 
her disposition was chastened down, like the winds 
in the cave of Aolus, by a master competent to 
rule, (that master was interest,) my poor frend 
was sure to stumble into an interview. Her skin 
was always plastered, her cheeks slyly rouged, 
and her wig adjusted like nature itself. Her de- 
meanour on these occasions was irresistible.— | 
She was sweet, smiling, and brilliant as a May| 
And for softness, butter in warm weather 
You would have supposed, | 


flower. 
is no com] arison at all. | 
sir, she had been bred up by moonlight, only among | 
roses and delicate things. The smile that shone in-| 
cessantly on her lips, seemed sacred, like the vestal | 
lamp which never dies ; and the tenderness of her 
sensibilities was equal to that of anew Indian pud- 
ding, boiled so carefully that it cannot be dished 
without breaking. These charming signs of per-| 
fection completely won my friend’s love, and he| 
married her. But, by Hercules, what a time he had| 
of it. Sir, there was a sudden and total alteration.— | 
From sweet, smiling, weeping, soft and melting 
spring, she changed, like a kaleidoscope, into a win- 
ter, as contrary, perplexing, and bitter, as ever made 
forest leafless, or swept every smile of beauty from | 





devil. He came to me with tears in his eyes, and | 
said she was a devil—he could do nothing with her | 
he had made every effort, he had exhausted all his 


Besides, there can be ingenuity, he had devoted his whole soul to the | 


—— = 


| which, before, they had no idea. In the dazzling "money in horses, balls, and dress—and who think 
| light which imagination had spread over the scene,|/no one is honourable who does any thing else. 


When I discover such a character in a beautiful fe 
male, I gaze upon her with melancholy regret 
Ignorance and folly, wilful or accidental, are always 
a mournful sight; but there is a higher sensation of 
sorrow in the emotion with which I regard lovely 
woman, degraded in vulgar error, and withering 
away in the ungenial airs of pride, prejudice, and 
cruelty. With all her beauty, and all her accom 
plishments, such a one is as a useless flower, which 
grows we know not why; yielding no perfume, and 
ofno medical virtue ; its slender root scarcely touches 
the ground, and the first breeze blows it unlamented 
away. But what are these, who call themselves men, 
and yetact under the influence of a bigoted preju 
dice, and inexcusable pride—those gentlemen, who 
live well, dress well, and yet are useless to their coun 
try, and worse than useless to themselves ; who as 
sume a superiority over those whose vulgar fate 1t is 
only to understand and practise the laws of God 
and man, and not to know any thing about horse 
and dogs—those gentlemen, who conceive honour 
to consist in dress, and are purely honourable accor 
ding to their own systems—those rich men, wh 
frown upon aspiring worth, if gold has not made } 


| worthy ; who deride the misfortune of the innocent 


because they are poor; who hunt beauty to the grave, 
and bury genius and talent alive in the jail, as if po 

veity had stripped them of every right of humanity, 
and every claim to mercy ; as if poverty destroyed the 
value of virtue ,and darkened the splendour of genius ; 
as if poverty made defenceless beauty a legal prey ; 
(and so it does almost according to our laws;) and 
as if the God of nature, in his expanded wisdom, 
would allow them with impunity to plunge into cap 

tivity the unfortunate debtor, whose property that 
very God has taken away. What are these ? Use- 
less chaff in the field of nature, or fruitless weeds 
that might well be plucked up and cast into the 
These, sir, cowardly, heartless, and licen 


T. Quiver. 


flames. 
tious as they are, are the groundlings. 








| INTERESTING SELECTIONS, 
| (Marchioness De Bouiille. 


SomME years previous to the late revolution in 








uo mistake about its possession, as he who thinks great object of “getting along with her any how,”| France, when the nobility yet held their almost 
he is happy, really is so. But honour is different.) and he could not. The more he wanted her to be| regal honours, a Mr. —, a young Englishman ot 


The coward, the traitor, the knave, and the fool, as-| 


sociable, the more she would not. She mocked his | 


| fortune, who was on his travels, and stopped in Paris 


sume it with confidence—and often wear it with kindness—she laughed at his anger, and eluded his! used to spend much of his time at the mansion of the 


safety. As the seeming lake in the wilderness al-|/revenge. He said she resembled a piece of Indian 
lures the thirsty traveller only to delude him—so | rubber, you might pull her, or push her, or beat her, 
this brilliant mockery leads away thousands in) and stamp on her; no matter what was the method 
fruitless labour over the desert of life. Fickle as) of his revenge, as soon as the operation was per-| 
the wind, false as the cloud—it influences all men, | formed, she reswned her natural stubbornness, and | 
and blesses none. |was the same perverse, squalling virago as before. 

I am now only speaking of that honour which He declared his belief, that if he cut her in two, | 
consists in the admiration of the majority of man- she would unite and bite at him again. 
kind; the breath of the rabble. The whole secret | 
of itis, that people do not see things as they really now coming to the point. We were speaking of honour, 
are. We are too apt to judge superficially. The} the applause of the groundlings. I must digress 
farmer supposes the city must be the dwelling place) again, sir; you cannot understand what I mean by 
of happiness, because there he finds music, dancing, | groundlings, unlessI do. You think I mean the 
people handsomely dressed, and houses magnifi-| poor, the honest, and the industrious; the agricultu- 








This is another digression ; but no matter, for I am | 





cently furnished. The citizen, on the contrary,| rist, who improves the soil watered with the sweat 
imagines that the object of universal pursuit in-| of his honest brow—the manufacturer, who plods 


habits the fields of nature, where the air is ever re- || through the drudgeries of his business to insure luxu- 


freshed with murmuring brooks, and enriched with) ries to the table, and softness to the couch of the | 
sweet flowers; where the solemn serenity of the rich man—or the labouring mechanic, who passes} endured the pains of a short, but rapid illness—* she 


was at peace ; but for him, his grief must be as eter 


deep forest is substituted for the busy bustle of the | nearly all his hours within his house or shop, while 
town, and where the wide prospect is bounded only 
by the loveliest objects, and the silence disturbed ous task, are laughing and dancing in the idleness 
by the sweetest sounds; led away by the romance, of fashion. No, 1 do not mean these men: I re- 
which is often a polite term for ignorance and folly, spect and honour them. But by groundlings, I al- 


tH 
I 
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| Marquis de Bouille. His hospitality, and personal 
accomplishments, won far on the esteem of Mr. — ; 
and in one French family, even in the heart of the 
‘most dissolute court in Europe, he beheld connubia! 
| happiness, connubial purity ! The personal graces of 
the Marchioness, though in the wane of forty years, 
yet gave loveliness to the sentiments of a mind thai 
| was only to be known to be adored. She was admired 
|and esteemed by Mr. —, as her husband was rever 

enced and loved. When this truly noble pair quitted 
Paris, for their Chateau in the country, they request 

ed their guest speedily to follow them. Mr. — had 
|been some weeks in Paris after the departure of his 
|illustrious friends, and was preparing to comply with 
,their wishes, when he received a letter from the 
Marquis, written in the utmost consternation and an 

guish of mind. He had lost the wife of his bosom— 
she was then lying dead in the castle, after having 


the wealthy, for whom he thus bends o’er his ardu-|/ nal as his love.” 


This intelligence surprised and afflicted Mr. —, 


| and eager to console his suffering friend, he imme 


| diately set off for the Chateau. When he arrived 


they perhaps change places. Alas! they must soon 


hange opinions also; they will discover in the 
soveted situation a thousand inconveniences, of 


lude to those weak-headed, hollow-hearted, and | at the village, which lay at the foot of the hill on 


giddy creatures, sir, male and female, rich and poor,| which the castle was situated, instead of the stillness 
handsome anc ugly, who spend all their time and//of sympathetic sorrow marking every countenance: 
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Ee aaaiaiaieiaieneneeaee . . _ 
for the loss of one whose inmost soul was charity—!! i himsical. M a Duel. 
instead of this decent tribute to the virtuous dead— 1 


i Did you ever fight aduei! No, nor send a chal- 
lenge either. Well, you are fresh indeed! "Tis 


an awkward business after all—even fo: the boldest 


| 
The world is a theatre; mankind are the co- 
the bells rang, and the peasants were assembled, 
| medians ; chance composes the piece, and fortune 


dancing, singing, and exhibiting every teature ot! 
festivity dl at sh r ked he madieadl what | “2stributes the parts; theologists and politicians go- Af 1 1 gi 
: y- éiimazed 4 —_ 9 #8 . | we ee i ¥ = . After an tmmense deal of negociation, and giving 
itmeant!? The general reply was, ‘** The Marchioness vern the machine ; and philosophers are the spec- the | ve “ bee } ts 
” Bewil ‘ ie ie ahaso he heodl iators. The rich take their places in the pit and “© Party every opportunity of comung to an honour 
ewildered with a hope he hardly 


is come to life ! . lers ling » ! . st lene ‘ 
lared cl h, he hast | to the Chateau; and|\ “PPS boxes, the powerful in the front and sides, able understanding, the fatal letter is at length sign 

ared cherish, he hastened » the hateau, 3 H +. od . sent ‘ ae ' yy 
cheris i as ‘ m » abe! and the galleries are for the poor. The women distri- °¢> * aled, and sent. You pass your ring at 


here was received with open anns by the happy) pute fruit and retreshment, and the unfortunate snuff Y°Ur second’s apartments, pacing bis drawing 
Marquis. He led him to the chamber of lus jthe candles, Folly composes the overture, and time T°™ with a quivering lip, and uncertain step. At 
amiable wife ; who thanked Mr. —, with tears of) oraws the curtain. The utle of the piece is, Mundus length he enters with an answer, and while he reads 
gratitude, for the consolation his triendship had in-) wi) ge, ipi, or decipiatur: * Lt the world will be de-| Ye" endeavour to look « with a countenance 
tended her lord. After the first hurried observations | ceived, let it be so.” ‘The opening of the farce be-  ™MeTTy with the most melancholy simile. Vou have 
were over, and Mr. — telt his emotions subside to gins with sighs and tears; the first actabounds with ®° appetite for dinner; but e too breve not 
tranquillity, he inquired the reason of this blissful the chimerical projects of men Ihe irantic testity © appear at table nd vou are called out. after the 
‘hange. The Marchioness replied to him nearly in ‘their applause w ith re-echoed bravoes, while the Second glass, by the arrival of your ine all 
hese terms | sagacious bring their catealls into play to damn the oes to alter your will, ¥ restless niygh 
‘My illness was sudden, and so alarnming, that performance. At going in, a sort of money is paid, | #"d Mise im the morning as bili sa bengal gene 
he Marquis summoned several physicians to attend |) aed trouble. and in exc hange a ticket is given, sub- | ™ lL Urged by impending fate, y make adesy 
vw. Alltheir exertions seemed to fail, and they} scribed uneasiness, in order to obtain a place Phe Tate effort to accommodate matters; brut the con 
declared that there was no hope; but consented to} variety of objects which a; pear, for a short time | ts between your pride and your terrer, you a 
emain in the room till I breathed my last. I took) givert the spectati rs; but the unravelling of the the same time prove that you wre » coward, and t 
leave of my family. And in bidding my husband plot and intrigues, well or ll concerted, foree the n- |!" the ne lation. You beth ti nal t iss— and 
adieu for ever, a sudden convulsion seized me—and | ciple muscles of th plulosopher. We see giants who then the seconds mterfere, and then you shake hands 


{ appeared to cApire in lis arms I tell back on may presently become pigmues, and dwarts who unper every thing being arranged in the most honourable 


bed, pale, and motion‘ess: and he was tom by abso-| ceptibly attain a monstrous height. There we sce) "nner, and to the mutual satistaction of both pas 
jute force from the apartment. The physic ians then | men exerting all their efloris wm the pursuit of the | Ves The next day you are see ne Lond-street 
vdvanced, and looking at me, declared that I was]! most eligible plans, guided by prudence, and arm vit an erect tront and a Mashing ey Wilh an an 
lead. I was stiff'and cold as marble, and laid in! eg with precaution, who are, nevertheless, circum itonce dandytsh and heroie—a imint atibe same 


ny shroud and upon my couch, to be ready for inter- |! yented in ali their pursuits, and frustrated in all teu tume, of Prumanell and the Duke of Wellingtor 





ment. For this part of my narration I am indebted | endeavours ; whilst here we observe « group of in . 
tomy women. In obedience to our religion, and in | dolent, careless fellows, who attain the highest suin-|) egal sFriendselirp, 
mour of my rank, the room was darkened, hung) wit of mundane felicity. Such is the farce of this Morpercat, a very rich Jew, restied in Prussia 
with black, and lighted with wax lights; and the! world, and he who would choose to divert himself 
inthems for the dead were chaunted morning and|| with it at his leisure, should take his place in 
evening around my bed. At last the day came, in| some obscure corner, where he may un 
which I was to be committed to the earth. My! a spectator of the whole performance, and im satety 
husband, who had been detained trom the sight of| || laugh at it as it deserves. 
my corpse, hearing I was to be removed, broke from | 


his room, and flying t » the door of my apartment, || Eremplary punishment. jout of the Prussian domimi ns, tt gether with his 


property, as soon as he could accomplish it. But 


nthe tame of Frederic the Great, and was in high 
favour with huis mejesty, and a very usetul person to 


sbserved be him. Certain apprehensions, however, arising in 


the Jew’s mind, that a very wealthy subject w 
jnot in the most safe situation while under an arbi 


trary sovereign, he resolved within himself to ge! 
i @ a a 





insisted upon seeing me ounce more. In vain heen-| The Ear! of Derby, in the reign of James [. used}, 
this he saw was not possible to be done till he had 


yrocured the king’s consent. He, therefore, in the 
£ 


treated: his attendants, in obedience to the com- , to wear such plain clothes, that he could not be dis 
mands of the physicians, held him fast ; but his grief ‘tinguished from the better sort of farmers, and would . ; 
was stronger than their strength; and, with asudden | often say, that gaudy apparel was fit only for fools unblest and most cunning menner wrote to Fre. 
exertion, he burst from their hold, and rushed into|/ and wanton women; for wise men and modest wo 
the chamber, flung himself upou my bosom, exclaim- || men would despise them. 

ing—* My wife ! my dear wiie, they shall not tear) One day his lordship coming to court ima plain | 
thee from me!’’ At these words, I raised —_ riding coat, he was, by one ot the Scottish attend-|) 418 design, retumed this short but affectionate an 


ind clasped him inmy arms. He fainted. By the |; ants, denied entrance into the privy chamber, who |)5¥e! “ My dear Mordecai, nothing but death shall 
| the | | part us. FREDERIC. 
7 

Dr. Hrankln, 


{ removed to a warm bed, which quickly restored | king has no occasion for ploughmen; none come here} 
me r sr self. What I have told you is ex-|| but men of quality ; and gentlemen with rich habits " . : 

me to my former seit 1a have t you I ] When Dr. Franklin was in England, he spent 
part of a day in a rural excursion with Commodore 


deric to obtain his permission, alleging that both 
jhis health and affairs required his departure. But 
the more crafty king, who probably saw through 


issistance of the faculty he was soon recovered ; and {said to him, “ Gaffer, this is no place for you: 





traordinary ; but what I have still to tell, yet strikes | 'To which the Earl replied—* that he had on such 
. a >rror "he appeared to expire ‘lothes as he always used to wear, and if the Scots) 
me with terror. When I speared to expire, I {clot | Johnstone and others. Inthe course of the afternoon, 
suppose I swooned ; for I hav e no recollection of}| were to do so, they would make but a mean figure ‘ 
Migehs 2 AEs || the company separated, and the Doctor was found 
any thing, till my senses seemed to awake at the |i in the English court in their Scotch plaids and blue | en, an 
y 5? . i} ae é ; ni. 3 } inareverie looking atthe Thames. Being asked 
strains of fine music. I found myself stretched on | bonnets. The king hearing a dispute at the} : ; 4 
' st chamber doce, stepped forward, and asked what wes yj what was the object of his contemplation, “I am 
> ‘Ves re ¢ chamber door, ste ‘ad To ard, and ¢ 4 ha “ 99 " 
my siacaces h, _ ab oe %, -_ my ag p Remorse, 7m ? PP “ |} musing, he replied, “on the improper distribution 
‘ulate asound. The voices of the choriste vs chilled jthe occasion? To whom the Earl replied, ‘‘ nothing, || of power, and lamenting that the noble tivers of 
0 ”» - anc amcnting ia « ionte ive o 
, .: sedis shen I he: . “e “oe ) > é g left the | - 
— P V ) my liege, but your countrymen, having le eir|| 
ne with dread; but when I heard them proceed for; my liege, - America should be subject to the paltry stream I am 
hours in the solemnity, and my women who sat | rags and manners behind them in Scotland, neithe ri saat iliac . 
39 0 NM ius 
yround me discoursing of my death, and intended || know themselves nor their betters. The king be-|) 
burial, God knows what were my horrors! The con-|| ing angry at the affront offered to so great a man,|) 4 young gentleman who had quarrelled with a 
cae . . | : «c . . > eo , . . 
viction that I should be buried alive, with all my//said, My good Lord Derby, I am sorry for th lady to whom he had paid his addresses, was so im- 
senses contemplating the scene, almost drove me || abuse given you by imy servant; and, to make ‘prudent as to threaten that he would publish the let 
mad: yet I was incapable of expressing, even by! your lordship satisfaction, I will command him to be 
a sign, that I existed. In this state of distraction hange sd, if your lordship desire it.” The Earl! an-| be truly vexatious ; for though I need not be ashamed 
und terror was my mind, when I heard my hus-/ swered, “ Thatis too light a punishment to repair my} ,¢ their contents, | certainly ought to be ashamed 
band’s voice at my door—when I heard his strug- benear: ; Lexpect that his punishment should be more 





jters she had wiittenhim. That (she replied) would 


lof their directions ! 








gles—his eloquent grief! O how my soul was torn ,exemplary.”” ‘‘ Name it, my Lord,” said the king, || 

with agony !—It appeared ready to burst my body.| “and itshall be done.” ‘ Why then,” said the Earl,|| An oldman, when dangerously sick, was urged t 

But when my dear lor’ Uirew himself upon my!“ T request that your majesty would send him back take advice of the physician, but objected, saying 

breast, and in all the torture of =e called upon! ‘to his own country again.” i ** J wish to die a natural death 

my name, and strained me to his heart—it caused er I 

such a tempest in my soul—suc : a revulsion in my The heart of an amieble woman is like a rich jew- |} A new work, called the Political Primer, or Road 
hole frame—that I felt the will, and the next mo. jiel, which she bestows upon the object of her love,) to Public Honours, is announ It contains rule 


aent I had the power, to grasp him in my arms—the | and if it does not make the wearer ncher than Cree-| for electioncering, rules for haranguing the peopl 


rest you already know.”’ isus, it will leave the giver ‘ poor indeed.’ for writing squibs, & 
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A VBVONSHIRE TRADITION. 


“It is old and plain; 
The spinster and the knitters in the sun, 
Aud the free maids that weave their thread with bones, 
Do use te chaunt it” 





Ir was on a Saturday night, about the latter end 
of October, in the year 1638, that the little ale-house 
at Widdicombe in the Moor, in Devonshire, was 
crowded with villagers, who were in the habit of 
concluding the toils of the week with the genuine 
home-brewed, for which the landlady, Peggy Dod- 
combe, was famous throughout the moor 

Among them was Guy Clinton, the nephew of 
the parish vicar; a man who had reached the mid- 
dle stage of life, and though reputed wealthy, and 
of good extraction, either from choice or necessity 
was rarely seen except in society far beneath the 
rank he had aright to assume. He had till lately, 
lived abroad from his youth, and had been much at 
sea; but, as the service in which he had engaged 
never transpired, it was conjectured that the Spa- 
nish Main, and the neighbouring haunts of the Bue- 
caneers, had been the scenes of his exploits. This 
conjecture was in a measure confirmed by the over- 
bearing insolence of his demeanour, and the unre- 
strained licentiousness of his conversation. 

On the return of Guy to his native land, his vene- 
rable uncle at first received him with affection and 
kindness, as the orphan son of a beloved sister; but 
his habits of debauchery soon rendered him a guest 
unmeet for the quiet walls of the vicarage, and, af 
ter repeated aitempts to reclaim him, he was desired 
to seek another residence. 

This was a matter of perfect indifference to Guy ; 
he had been too long accustomed to a frequent 
change of quarters, to prefer one house to another; 
and the Drake’s Head furnished a table at least 
equal to his uncle’s, and a cask much more ready 
for the tap. He was, besides, looked up to in the 
public room as one whose ‘ voice potential” was at 
all times admitted to be decisive on every point to 
which it addressed itself. 

On the night referred to, the conversation had 
turned on pisies,* and ghosts, and other supernatural 
beings ; and stories horrible or ludicrous sueceeded 
each other with unabated volubility. Here Guy | 
was quite at home; the phantoms of the deep he 
described with a chilling minuteness, which had a 
visible effect on the nerves of his auditors. Guy de- 
clared he had seen Davy Jones, as the enemy of 
man is called by mariners, unnumbered times ; 
sometimes in the shape of a flickering flame at the 
head of the vessel—at others like a huge bird on the 
topmast, a hundred leagues from land ; now in the 
storm, howling along the deck, like a furious mas- 
tiff, for his prey; and now in the calm and quiet 
moonlight, like a wailing female, ahead of the ship, 
endeavouring to entice the pitying seamen to their 
destruction. ‘In short,” said Guy, “I have seen 
him in almost every shape ; but I have never yet 
had the luck to meet hin.” 

So much the better, Master Guy, I should 
think,”’ said one of the villagers. 

**No doubt you think so, Lawrence Tollfree,” 
replied Guy, “because you know you'd rather tum- 
ble headlong into your mill-head in December, than 
go within gunshot of the churchyard after dark by 
yourself ; but don’t measure other folk’s corm by your 
own bushel—which, by the way, every body says is 
somewhat of the smallest. But here sit I, who fear 
nothing either above or below me; and if there is 
one thing that would please me more than another, 
it would be just to have aniglg’s carouse with Davy 


Jones: he’s a jolly fellow, Pl warrant me, and as 





* In Devonshire, fairies are called pisi¢s. 


} 


closed his wish with an oath, which we must be ex- 
cused repeating. 

The profane wish of the sailor caused no slight 
sensation among the party, which was increased by 
the sudden appearance of a stranger, handsomely 
dressed in a dark-coloured suit: his hat was over- 
shadowed by a plume of black feathers, and partly 
concealed a pair ot eyes deeply seated in his head, 
but which glowed through them like the noon-day 
sun through opposing clouds. 

The stranger called for wine, and mingled in the 
couversation with a deep and thrilling voice, which 
gave lis observations, always of a sarcastic nature, 
an effect that drew on him the entire attention of 
the company. Guy was delighted with him, and a 
high degree of good fellowship speedily grew up be- 
tween them; but the subject of their intercourse 
soon became of a nature which their companions 
did not by any means enjoy. They spoke of crimes 
of the deepest dye, as familiarly as though they had 
been their daily habits; and on sacred points be- 
came so outrageously blasphemous, that, one by one, 
the villagers withdrew, and left Guy and the stran- 
gerin the full enjoyment of each other’s society. 

Many were the hints given by Peggy Dodcombe 
of her wish that they would retire: to which, how- 
ever, Ho attention was paid, and the louder her re- 
monstrances grew, the louder was the laugh, and 
more licentious was the language, in which they 
were drowned. 

At length the village-clock tolled the hour of mid- 
night, and Peggy could restrain her temper no 
“ Away, sirs,”’ said she ; “is itnot ashame 
no regard to a lone woman, who 
has nothing but her tongue to trust to: were my 
arms as powertul as my will, I trow you would not 
be here long. For God’s sake, away : the cock will 
crow ere long, and the devil’s hour’s come.” 

““So much the better, Peg,” said Guy ; “ why, the 
devil's hours are the pleasantest, woman—Eh, com- 
rade ?”’ 

“Truly, { hope you’ll find them so,’’ answered 
the stranger, drily. 

** At least Pll try them,” said Guy, “so you will 
bear me company; therefore, Peg, fetch us another 
flagon, and pledge us ere you set it down.”’ 

* NotI: an you will stay, you'll get neither drink 
nor light.” So saying, Peggy snatched the candle 
trom the table, secured the doors, and went off to 
her bed. 

She left not, however, darkness behind her; a 
red glare, like that of summer lightning, pervaded 
the room. Guy knew not whence it proceeded ; 
but it was so bright on his comrade’s face that he 
could not look steadily on it. He was about to re- 
mark on this, when the stranger produced a flask 
from his pocket, and handing it to Guy, said, “ Our 
hostess mistakes if she thinks to keep us here dry- 
lipped; try this, Master Guy, and tell me when you 
drank better canary.”’ 

* Never, never,” said Guy, after a long draught ; 
“it tingles in my veins like the pulse of a lover, 
when he gives the first kiss to his lady;” and Guy 
drank deeper than before, and thought no more how 
the room was lighted, or how so small a flask could 
furnish such plentitul libations. 


longer, 


that you will pay 


Still the morning advanced—new songs were 
sung, and new stories told. At length Guy pro- 
duced dice, and challenged his comrade, who readi- 
ly agreed to try a few throws. Fortune alternately 
sided with each, but at length fixed with the stran 
ger, and by dawn Guy had lost his all: he went on, 
however, and at length found himself a loser of a 
hundred marks, without the means or the hope of 
payment. 


** Now, sir stranger!" said Guy, at last, throw- 


full of strange stories as an old sea chaplain.” Guy | ing the box from him, “ how think youl! may best 


pay you these monies?” 

“Nay, I know not; your business is how—mine 
is only when: and, for that matter, I cannot wait.”’ 

The cool and determined manner in which this 
was uttered enraged Guy, who poured out a long 
volume of abuse on his creditor, who noticed it 
only by a long and bitter laugh, concluding by reite- 
rated demands for immediate payment of the debt. 

In order to escape from the scene of his misfor- 
tune, Guy at length burst open the door and rushed 
into the air. It was a beautiful autumnal morning ; 
the wind was brisk, and wafted the mist along the 
wooded hills, sometimes concealing them in its sil- 
very veil, and sometimes revealing them in the lux- 
uriance of tint. Guy walked swiftly along, the un- 
known keeping ever at his side, till the bell of the 
church wes heard in the distance, calling the villa- 
gers to early worship. 

“Ha!” said Guy, stopping suddenly ; ‘‘ perchance 
my uncle would assist me in this strait for once ; 
but I must not speak of the thing to-day ;”” and turn- 
ing to the stranger, said—‘‘ Come to me to-morrow, 
and my losses shall be paid.” 

* Not I, Master Guy—I leave you not, though 
you walk to eternity, till every farthing is paid. 1 
should be less cunning than men repute me, were ] 
to trust a gambler.” 

* Villain!” exclaimed Guy, and lifted his hand 
to strike—but ere the blow fell, his arm sunk power- 
less by his side. Guy shuddered for the first time as 
he turned from his persecutor, and proceeded with 
rapid strides towards the church. His uncle was 
just entering the sacred edifice when they reached 
it, and Guy, more anxious than ever to rid himself of 
his creditor, followed the vicar ; who, turning round 
as his kinsman addressed him, beheld the wild look 
and bloodshot eye of the reveller with mingled 
feelings of anger and grief. 

“Guy! Guy! why bring that drunken leer and 
staggering gait into the house of God; shame on 
you—get you to bed, and seandalize not the villa 
gers by your presence.” 

Guy told his necessities, and requested aid. 

“ The little gold I possess must feed the sick and 
needy of the flock committed to my charge, not 
supply the excesses of drunkards and gamblers.” 

Guy began to utter protestations of repentance 
and promises of amendment. 

“If you would truly repent, and are sincere in 
these promises of reform, Guy, give me at once a 
proof of it. Leave this companion of your wicked- 
ness, be not guided by false notions of honour—he 
has already possessed himself of all your wealth, 
what would he more? Leave him, and with him the 
sins and follies in which you have delighted—fly in 
penitence to your Maker, and what he deigns to par 
don, your uncle will strive to forget.” 

Guy put his hand to his brow, where a cloud of 
grief was gathering, which vanished and gave way 
to its naturally fierce expression, as the deep voice 
of the stranger exclaimed, ‘“‘ Guy Clinton has long 
been known for a desperate man ; his hand has been 
red with blood, and his purse filled with the gold ot 
other men; but who has ever heard that he with 
held what the dice have given.” 

* Who may this be, that knows more than I would 
might be known? Alas! Guy! that these sacred 
walls, where you lisped your infant prayers, and 
which enshrine the hallowed remains of her who 
bore you, should be witness to this fearful accusa 
tion! But what is passed may not be recalled, and 
your sins, though as scarlet, may yet be cleansed 
Come with me !” 

The good priest seized one of the arms of Guy: 
the other was grasped by the stranger, at whose 
touch he felt as though his frame was stiffened int 


marble. “ Hearme. Guy Clinton ; what] have said 
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thou knowestto be true. | seek no advantage over 
thee. Try with me one more throw ; if the chance 
be thine, I give thee back all I have won from thee ; 
if thou lose, consent to be my companion still, and 
never commodore gave orders to you whose power 
may compare with thine.—Do you agree ?” 

**T do,” said Guy, shaking his uncle fiercely from 
him, and rushing to the holy altar, produced the dice. 
Horror-struck at the sacrilege, the pious vicar has- 
tened from the church, followed by the yelling laugh 
of the stranger. He encountered several of the pa- 
rishioners in the porch, to whom he was expressing 
his wounded feelings, when an exclamation, utter- 
ed in a tone of triumphant derision, ‘‘ Guy Clinton’s 
mine !’? was heard from within. The atmosphere, 
which a moment before was bright and cloudless, 
suddenly became darkened ; a tempest of unremem- 
bered violence thickened around them, but the roar of 
the wind could not drown the shrieks and groans and 
yells within the church, till one fierce peal of thun- 
der had burst over their heads, and one horrid glare 
of lightning had wrapped the whole scene around 
them ina momentary blaze ; then entire silence suc- 
ceeded, and the sun shene as brighUy, and the breeze 
played as gently as before. The door was opened, 
and the church was found to be vacant—but it had 
been the scene of a fatal struggie, the evidence of 
which yet remains in stains of blood that, to this 
day, are not effaced ; and the annals of Devon still 
record the terrors of that storm. 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 





New publications —Gaston de Blondville, and the poem 
accompanying it, have been published in a very neat edition 
at Philadelphia | 
notes of illustration, and is prefaced by a biographical memoir 
of Mrs. Radcliffe. Another edition is nearly ready for publi- 
cation in this city.— Vivian Gray, a new and popular English 


novel, is also ia press at Phiiadelphia. —The Misses Porter | 


have iately produced acollection of stories called Tales round 
a Winter’s Hearth. The reputation of the authors would 
alone give currency to the work, were it not, as it is, possess- 
ed of very considerable merit. It will not, however, bear com- 
parison with the best of Miss Porter's former productions. 
As is usual with her works, there are some passages a little 
too fine, and ethers where nature is not copied with the utmost 
correctness. The ** Pilgrimage ot Bernice,” the longest story 
in the collection,and the only one we have yet read, is said tobe 
the best. The leading incidents are extremely wel! conceiv- 
ed, but the story is not so wrought up as to excite the strong 
and unceasing interest throughout, which we feel in perusing 
those masterly productions, from the same pen, of the Scot- 
tish Chiefs and Thaddeus of Warsaw. This is principaliy ow- 
ing to the numerous episodical passages, most of which are 
heavy and uninteresting. There is, however, much to be ad- 
mired, and the latter part of the tale takes a strong hold of 
the reader's attention. It contains numerous vivid and, we be- 


The work is accompanied with extensive | 


Fireworks.—The ill-fated exhibition of fireworks, which 
was interrupted by the rain on the 4th of July, seems destined 
never to be brought forth. It was resolved to display them 
from the top of the Parthenon, and, with the consent of Mr 
Peale, the fixtures were erected, and al! necessary prepara- 
tions made, when the people of the neighbourhood took fright, 
and petitioned the Corporation to be freed fiom the imagined 
danger of conflagration. The honourable body, with more re 
gard for the wishes of the citizens than they have sometimes 
shown on occasions of greater importance, revoked their or- 
ders, and caused the fireworks to be taken dowa. The exhibi- 
tion, we understand, was to have been one of the most splen 
did ever witnessed in this city ; and we cannot choose but re- 
gret the unfounded apprehensions which led to the loss of it 





Pluck.—The joke ot Pluck’s greatness had for a time grown 


stale, but the arrival in our city of that burlesque apo huma 
nity (i. e. the Col. himselt) revived it in all tts former fresh 

ness. It has, however, again become au vid story, especial 

ly since he has returued to Philadelphia; and we are not ser 

ry that his hour is past avd his exit made—at least ull he 
can pertorm new exploits suflicrent to renew the interest 
which he and his affairs a short time since imsyired.—Joe 
Strickland has become a stiil greater bore thanthe Col. Joe 
being an imaginary, and of course an tmmaterial personage, 
might perhaps be expelled, by means of au exorcesm j if 50, 
send him to the Red Sea at once 


Mr. Booth.—Juvius Brutus booth, tragedian, was, from the 
latest accounts, performing wiih great success at the English 
theatre, in Amsterdam. He intended im a short time to em- 
vark ior America, being engaged to appear in the ensuing 
-eason, at the New York Jieatre. bat tor the arrival of 
ean, Mr. Booth’s absence would have made a teartul chasm 
in the upperranks ot our drama. He will be heartuly welcome 
back again. Mr possessed of very emi 
nent talents, is a man of amiable and benevolent character, 
Itus a singuiar and per- 


Booth, besides bein, 


bat somewhat eccentric disposition 
haps unprecedented circumstance, that he combines the pur 

suits of agreat and accomplished actor with those of a practi 

cal and laborious farmer. He owns an extensive plantation 
to Maryland, and though he treads the stage when abroad, 
he ploughs his own welds when at home 


Ait! —We “ acknolege the receit off” the following com 
munication, * any how,” bat what it means, or who it came 
trom, we * am at a los to no!” 

“Squire Morriss right mee down—a subscribur to yure 
* waluable paper as the ladys say butti du nott—it ua was to 

** putt inn evry good thing u get bold off a wood du rite—1 
}**owe ul tor yure endecint attack uppun the copperration 
“and wat u see inn them iam ata los to no—bat vo matter 
'** Perhaps u think yureself a grate man bat u am notti canon 
“tell u—wen usend mee yure mirer any how, i wil acknw 
“lege the receit off it: Frum yure respectabel triend Kur.” 


| Willany body have the politeness to tell me who Kit is? 


| Valuable Discovery —A short time since a marble quarry 
was accidentally discovered on the estate of Van Burgh Li 
vingston, Esq. near Yonkers, Westchester County. The 
marble is said to be of a very superior quality, free from sand, 
pure white, and yields readily to the chisel. 


’ 


is on the banks of the Hudson-river, and the distance only | 


twenty miles, itcan be brought to this city at a small expense. 
This is a subject on which we may congratulate our citizens. 


| . . 
Piram.—We are much pleased with the lines to Laura 


they are from a highly esteemed correspondent The writer 


As the quarry | 





lieve, accurate sketches of scenery in Palestine, Arabia, and | is a young gentleman of very promising talents, and the author 
Babylonia. Among the late English publications may be men- | of one of the best tragedies written in this country. If we are 


tioned the “ Plain Speaker,” a production of the same Mr. | not misiaken,he will one day rank high in the republic of letters. | 


Hazlett whom we mentioned a short time since in an article 
on the commentators of Shakspeare. A large portion of this | 
book is devoted to the subject of Mr. Hazlett’s friends and | 
enemies ; (so he calls them ; but, according to his own account, 
they ought all to be classed under the latter head;) a still 
greater portion treats upon himself; and its main design 2 : icin 
seems to be the defamation of ail three. He has one essay on An odd slander.—There is an advertisement in a late num 
the “ pleasure of hating,” and openly professes to take delight | ber of the Indiana Gazette notifying the public that steps 
in indiscriminate abuse, regardless whether friend or foe be | would be taken to punish, to the utmost rigour of the law, al! 
its object The work does as little honour to the author’s | persons concerned in the propagation of a story that the ad- 
head as to hiv heart, and is mostly filled up with personality | vertiser had means of paying all his debts. 

and detraction without satire, confessions without shame or | Who steals my purse—steals trash ; 


repentance, and misanthropy without stoical pride. | There's nothingin’t. But he who filches from me 
| The reputation of dear poverty, 


Which has so long protected me from duns, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. 
Another and another '—That king of triflers, the mad poet, 
' has poured forth another flood of rhyme upon the town. We 
understand it posseses one negative good quality, in not being 
libellous. He kicks a little at being called “ an affected mad- 
man,” in the papers ; aud also alludes to his late drubbing, 


Jvon railing.—We are happy to state that an ornamental 
iron railing is now erecting around the Battery. We presume 
it will be completed in the course of a few weeks. To the 
Common Council great praise is due for the recent improve 
| ments on the battery. The railing will give a finish to them all. 


Parthenon.—Mr. Peale continues to increase the extensive | 
store of curiosities in his Museum. Among the late additions 
isa huge serpent, of the Boa species, from South America, | 
and a fish of a rare, if not a nondescript class. Among the 
live stock are an alligator and two or three rattlesnakes. 


New Invention.—The Advocate, of Rahway, N. J. gives 
notice that a gentleman of that place has invented an improve- | 
ery diversas — CAN OEE wet aity Seeweeee Ge complaining bitterly that his ‘‘ spectacles were all broken,” 
Gece, butcomgocss its bulk. | which he seems to take more to heart than the broken head. 

Kentucky.—Kentucky seems almost to be sinking into a'| He reminds ns of the musical wight in Hudibras, who, in a si- 
state of barbarism and anarchy. By late papers we perceive | milar fracas, was severely wounded in his woodey leg and 
several more murders have been committed in that state. U fiddle ! A further notice in our next. 





Memouw of the Canai Celebration.—Nearly the whole edi- 
tion of thi. splendid work, from the able pen of C.D. Colden, 
Esq. and embellished with copperplate and lithographic en- 
gravings by our best artists, has beep presented by the Cor- 
poration to their invited guests. Mr. Colden has treated the 
subject in that masterly manver which characterizes bis pro- 
Phe work is intended more as a memorial of the 
grand celebration, to be preserved to future generations, than 
We 
were struck with che fine execution, and strong personal like 

hess in the portraits of Clinton, Colden, Hone, Paulding, and 
Mitebill: there enoush to 
break the charm of all the rest—the bust likeness of the Re- 
corder. Instead of recognising in this the pleasant, mild, and 


ductions 


as a book designed for readers of the present period 


is another, however, wretched 


expressive features of Mr. Riker, we saw a visage sour enough 
for Diogenes himself 


t faterary Gazette —The last number of the United 
States Literary Gazette, now united with the New York Re- 
view, evinces much improvement, and gives promise ot be- 


Ss 


comimg a periodical of the first class. It contains a very able 
article, entitled Thoughts on Milton, from which we extract 
the tollowing bricf passage. The truth of the sentiment, and 
the beautitul manner in which it is expressed, are alone suffi- 
cient to command our admiration ; but it has something nobler 
to recommend it 

“In nothing did the originalities of Christ's character as a 
reformer appear more conspicuous, than in bis recognition of 
the claims of woman to the protection and fealty of him to 
whom she was atlied, It was emphaticais a vew command- 
ment. Well might the daughters of Jerusalem we ep tor Him! 
and well thew luithtulness testifies their gratitude, 
“Whe, 
© Last at his cs 


woen es shrunk. cou danger brave, 


Apostl 


and earbest at hi ave, 


A Legend of the Raine.—In green-roowm phrase, we an 
nounce, that 


bestowed on the ** Ny nj h ot the Waters,’ 


in Consequence of the unbounved approbation 
another composi- 


tiva trom the German school is presented to our readers 
animal which 1 artakes of the homan 


to 
of it may net be uninte- 


The Nondescript he 
figure combined with Uiat of a fish, is now 
Washington Hall. A short account 
resting to our readers, who 

' Well, then, it was taken on the coast of Tartary, near the 
island of Tehoka or Saghahen. From the manner im which it 
has been preserved, it has somewhat the appearance of a 


be seen at 


anxious to know.”’ 


are always ** 


Its pertectly entre, and has evidently been pre- 
It was originally 


muromy 
served a very considerable length of ume 
purchased on the coat of Tartary as a great curiosity, and 
brought to Boston, where it was immediately purchased, ata 
high price, and seut to this city for the inspection of natural- 
ists. Dr. Mitehill has pronounced it an “ extraordinary curi 
osity,”” and the learned sty was never more correct. From the 
head to the waist below the arms, the resemblance to the ha- 
| man figure is very striking. From the waist to the extremity 
of the tail it has the appearance of afish. The spine, or back- 
bone, is very perceptible from the back of the neck down- 
wards. The arms and hands are slender, and are much like 
those of a human being. The head and the back of the neck 
is covered with long, black, coarse hairs, which are firmly 
rooted, ‘rhe tail, which commences immediately below the 
waist, is covered with scales, like those of an ordinary fish, 
and it has the usual number of fins, constituting altogether a 
most wonderful combination of two different species, and si- 
milar to what has always been represented of the MERMaID 


Military.—In answer to the numerous questions asked in 
| relation to the Court of Inquiry, instituted some time since by 
order ot the Commander in Chief, to investigate the legality 
of the organization of a part of the artillery corps, we state 
that the court consisted of Colonels E. Irving, Wm. H. Max 
well, and W. Tompkins ; that they were in session about eight 
days, during which time they diligently and patiently examin- 
ed a great many Witnesses, and on the 26th day of July they 
closed their proceedings. A record ot these proceedings, to- 

rether with their opinion, was transmitted to the Governor. 
The absence of His Excellency in the western country, ac- 
counts for his not receiving the documents. He obtained 
them, however, on his return to Albany, and his decision is 
daily expected 

} 

| Artificial Teeth. —Mr. Charles W. Peale, of Philadelphia, 

has, after much study and experience, brought the manufac- 
ture of Artificial Teeth to a high degree of perfection. He 
manufactures them of Porcelain, of any shape, and of any 
tinge of colour. By glazing and hardening them in the fur- 

nace, he renders them light and incorruptible 





MARRIED, 


On the Sth ultimo, by the Rev. Abner Kneeland, Mr. Josiah 
W. Ransford, of Boston, to Miss Ann Maria Logan, of this 


ty 
On the 23d ultimo, at Fort Edward, by the Rev. Mr 


Landon, Mr. Lansing G. Taylor, of Albany, to Miss Caroline 
l Wing, of Washington, 


ci 
| 
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THE MINSTREL. 





We are proud of toy 


in every American periodical 


JEPTHAH’S DAUGHTER. 


Recorder, the followin, exquisite poem —Ed. Mir. 





She stood before her (ather’s gorgeous tent 
To listen tor his coming. Her loose hair 
Was resting on her shoulders, like a cloud 
Floating around @ statue and the wind, 

Just swaying her light rove. reveal’d a shape 
Praxiteies might wor-nip. She bad clasp’d 
Her hands upoo ber bosom, and bad raised 
Her beauvsitul dark, Jews-b eyes to heaven, 
Till the louy lashes iad upon her brow. 

Hier lip was slightiy parted, like the cleft 

Of a pomegranate blossom, and her neck, 
Just where the chees was meeting to its curve, 
Vith the unearthiy beauty sometimes there, 
Was shaved, as ii light bad fallen off, 

Its surtace was so polish’d. She was quelling 


Her tight, quick treats, to bear, and the white rose 


Searce mov d upon her boson, as it swell’d 
Like nothing but «4 lovely dream of light, 
‘To meet the arching of her queenly neck 
flier countenance was radiaut with love— 
She look a @ thing to die for it; a beng 
W hose whole existence was the pourmg out 
Ot neb and deep affections. L have thought 
A brother's and @ sister’s love was much. 
i know a brother's is—tor TI have been 
A sister's ido, and | snow how broke 
The heart may be with its own tenderness.— 
ful the allection of a delicate child 
For a towed tather, cusuing as ut does 
With the sweet springs of Lite, and pourmg on 
Through ao earta’s Coan es, une ay rincuple, 
Chasten’d with reverence, and made more pure 
Dy the world’s aiscipitue of lignt and shade— 
Th nitst on dole. 
The wind bore on 

be leacen tramp of thousands. © iarion note 
Kany sharply on the ear at mtersais 5 
And the sow, mingled ain ot mighty bosts 
Keturning irom tue battle, poura trom tar 
Like the ce ep teurmas of @ restless sea. 
They came, as earthiy conquerors always come,- 
With bloow and splendour, revelry and wo, 
The siateiy horse treads proudly—he bath trod 
The brow of death as well, The chariot wheels 


O1 warriors rol) mayguilicentl on— 





Their weight hath crush'd the taiien. Man is there- 


Majestic, lordty —with his sublime 

Ani elevated brow, and godlike trame, 
Liftin. bis crest im trmph,—tor bts heel 
Hiath trod the dying ike a wine-press dowa ! 


The mighty Jepthab ted his wariners on 





Through Mizpeb > sueets. bis helm was proudly cet; 


Ani his stern ip curid slightly, as it praise 
Were tor the bero s scorn. Lits step was firm, 
But iree as Lnuia’s leopard, and bis mail, 

W hose shekels none in Israel might bear, 

Was like a cedar’s tassel on bis trame. 

His crest was Judah's kinghest. And the look 
Ot lis dack, toity eye, and bended Lrow, 

Might queit the lion, He led ony bur thoughts 
Seem 'd gatt 





Grew visible upon lis swartoy brow, 

And his proud jip was press’d as if wich pain. 
ile trod less fruity, and his restiess eve 
Gilane'd torward trequently, as it some ill 


He dar’d not meet, were there. His bome was near 


Ue 1s a native poet of the finest fancy, and 


the admirable productions of bis gifted pen merit a conspicuous place 
We cheerfully comply with the wishes 
Of several oj our readers, by copying from the Boston Telegraph and 


hg round which trouble him. The velus 


And meo were thronging with that strange delight 





rhey have in buman passions, to observe 

The struggle of his feelings with bis pride 

Me gaz’d intensely torward. The tali firs 
Before bis tent were tionless. The leaves 
Of his sweet aloe, and ihe clustering vines 
Which halt concealed his threshold, met his eve 
Unchang'd and beautiful; and one by one, 

The balsam with its sweet-distilling stems, 

And the Circassian rose, and ali the crowd 

Of silent and familiar things, stole up 






Like the recover'd passages of dreams. 
He strode on rapidly. A moment more, 


And he had reach’d his home; when lo! there sprang 


One with a bounding footstep, and a brow 
Of ight, to meet him. Oh how beauti:al !~— 
fier dark eye flashing like a sun-lit ¢ 
And her luxuriant hair!—'twas like the sweep 
Of a swilt wing in visions. He stood still, 





As if the sight bad wather'd him. She threw 
Her arms about bis veckh—he beeded not 

She call’d him © Father”—but be answer'd not 
She stood and gaz’d upon bim. Was be wroth 
There was vo anger in that blood shot eye 


ilad sickness seized him Sbe unclasp’d his helm 
And laid her white hand ntly on his brow, 
And the large velus felt stiff and hard like cords. 
The touch arous’d him. He raised up bis hands 


Aud spoke the name of God, in agon 








She knew that he was stricken, theo; and rush’d 
Again into bis arms; and with a flood 

Of tears she couid not bridle, sobb’d a prayer 
That he would tell her of bis wretchedness. 

lie told ber—and a momentary flush 

Shot o’er ber countenance; and then the soul 

Of Jepthah’s daughter waken’d, and she stood 
Calmly and nobly up, and said "twas well— 
And she would die. ° e e bd 
The sun had weil nigh set. 
The fire was on the altar; and the priest | 
Of the High God was there. A wasted man | 
Was stretcbing out his wither’d bands to heaven, 
As if be would have pray'd, but had n» words— | 
And she who was to die, the caimest one 
In Israei at that hour, stood up aione, | 
And waited for the sun to set. Her face | 
Was pale, but very beautiiul, ber lip 

Had a more delicate outime, and the tint 
Was deeper; but ber countenance was like 
The majesty ot angels. 


- ; 





| 
1) 
! 
| 
The sun set— | 
And she was dead—but not by violence. 
TTS 
THE CONFESSION. 
The mystery of this lingering pain, that i so long endure, 
Maiden thou canst best explain, and doubtless find a cure: — 
For when | think upon thy name, TE cannot belp but sigh; | 
The very word burns round my beart, thou know’'st the reason why 


HI] 
| 


Whene’er I in thy presence come, I sigh before I speak, 

My heart chilis in me at thy sight, and aches as it would break. 

My eyes will look on none but thee, [hear no voice but thine, 
There's none in crowds save thee and me, then say what ail is mine. 


I think thy talk is all to me, and ture to speak again, 

But see thy face another way, and feel my folly then; 

As there were none besides us two.T oft unasked reply, 

Aod meet the laugh in otbers’ looks, who judve the reason why! 





I mark another win thy smiles, though La portion snare, 

In vain I strive tochoke the sigh that instant rises there. 

i bear another speak thy name, and tremble at the tone, 

Lest they should in my hearing boast of favours thou hast shown. 


I often think thou t-el’st my pains, for when to thee I speak, 
I fancy sighs between thy lips, aud blushes on thy cheek. 
Thy eve seems often meeting mine, as though tt woul: reply; 

Ana oft think thy bosom beats to know the reason why. } 


When absence veils thee trom my sight, theo fancy paints ia vain, | 
Aad hop: ’s inquiries never cease, when we shall meet again. 

Sieep mocks me with thy angel face,and robs my nights of rest; 
And when my dreans are vot ot thee, | waken more distrest 


If with thee, I'm both pleased and sad, if not I'm teased about thee, 
Joy, wrief, and anguish all are mine, or w ith thee or without thee 
My spirit leaps to be with thee, then I wish [ne'er had met thee — 
My thoughts dwell oft on thee with glee, then struggle to fi -rget thee. | 


In no one place save thy esteem, my ills cao find a cure, 

And it the like complaint be thine, the remedy is sure } 

So tet us both confession make, and teil our pains together, [ther. | 

Thea wintry cares that clouds u?now. will soon bring summer wea- || 
| 





EE 
TO LAURA. {| 
Al! must we, then, believe the doom 
Whose whisper'’d bodings oft we hear ” i| 
Though still thy roses seem to bloom, i 
The grave’s dark angel hovers near. i 


And thou art like the short-lived flower, i 
That springs in autumn’s treacherous ray, 
While chilling storms already lower, 
To bid its brightening tints decay. 
Twere vain to doubt the stern decree 
Which reason tells us must be sooth— 
Thy days, alas! will never see 
Beyond the earliest bound of youth. \ 
| 


That airy-moulded form was ne'er } 
Foredoom'd to ills of lengthen'd years 

Nor long the spirit beaming there, 
To linger in this vale of tears : 

But thy pure soul was lent, awhile j 
To glad us with its tender light, ! 

Then vanish—like the fleeting smile 
Of moonbeam on a wintery night. \ 

Still thou art joyous as the lark, | 
That hails with raptur’d note the dawn 

Nor deems himself the destin’d mark ' 
Of fatal shaft already drawn | 





Smile on, then, with thy tever'd eve, 
And hectic cheek, and pallid brow, } 


Nor heed the coming shatt, for why 


e 


Should one so innocent as thou? 

The dew-drop sparkles, though the beam j 
That liehts, exhales it to the skies— 

Smile on, then, to the last, nor dream 
Phat others look with tearful eyes Pinan 


THE LAST FAREWELL. 


|Farewell! Oh! farewell !—ere the sun from his pillow 
Of water ariseth, to smile on the day. 
| Far over the surge of the wide ocean’s billow 
Pll glide—but in sadness. 
| Wherever | wander, ‘mid foemen, or strangers, 
Alone, or befriended—on land, or on seam 
| Still joyful in gladness—and steadfast in dangers— 
Shall memory weariless think upon thee. 
| When peril and death on the surge stalk before me, 
Or sweep on the wing of the red siroe by; 
, When flasheth the lightning in vivid streams o'er me. 
And pea! after peal roll the thunder on high ; 
| When round me is al! devastation and sadness, 
The shriek of the fearful—the roar of the wave 
|Remembrance of thee, like a vision of gladness, 
Shall wake hope again, though in sight of the grave, 
roy, Ull visit thee here, in thy loveliest seeming, 
When toilsome and joyless my spirit seeks rest, 
| Oft, oft, will | meet thee in midnight’s deep dreamin: 
And clasp thee in ecstacy close to my breast, 
| And gaze on thy figure so lovely, so tender, 
And cheek like the first rose of spring in its pride 
And eves where there beams all the radiance and splendow 
That summer’s eve sheds on the Rhine's lucid tide 
In visions of midnight again | am weaving 
Wild flowers to wreathe with thy auburn hair, 
It streams in the sun o'er thy bosom that’s heaving, 
As soft as the zephyr, as \Ipine 
Thy looks of affection throug! beautiful tresses, 
Are lovely, and soothing, as ever they were ; 
Thy voice like the whisper of hope, hath caresses 
That gladden affliction, aud banish despair 
I wake !—it is vight—and the waters are sweiling 
The night winds are sighing in drear cadence by 
And swiftly my bark like a bird is impelling 
Her course o'er the billows that rise wild and high 
! The vision hath vanist'd—yet once more in wildness 
I'll press thy pale tips thus to mine, ‘ts a spell 
That strikes to my soul, and thy sorrowful mildness, 
Wakes anguish that speaks in this faltering farewell 


snow fair 





SIR GUILBERT 


(Founded on the Answer» iven 4y a Norman Knight to William th 


f onauere 
Why is thy bark upon the sea— 
Thy sail spread tor the wind? 
That vesse) ma. go on ler Way, 





Bui (ou must stay behime, 
I've seen thee stand, knee-deep in blood 
fu battle by my side ; 

Aud both thy faith and loya'ty 

Are, like thy good sword, tried. 

Look round! ts net this a tair tand 

Are not tts daughters fair? 

Are not its casties stately ones? 

Choose thou, and have thy share. 


No! Conqueror, no “ Siu Guilbert said 


“My portion is not here; 
The air bears on ‘“t the widow's curse 


The ground the orphan’s tear. 
d thy banner as « kuight, 





Ijeo 
And not as a biigand: 

My soldier's duty done, twill 

Away to mine own land. 

1 will not have your English ground 

Nor yet your English dame ; 

Icame with but my sword and steed 
And will goas | came. 

A little tower in Normandie 

Was where Lhadmy bith; 

I will return to it—no bleod 

Cries from my fathers hearth. 

Sir king, thou art as brave a knight 

As e’er stemm'd battle’s wave ; 

But thy heart's temper'd as thy branc 
Thou art as stern as brave 

For me, | am of softer mould 


I cannot bear the moan 


That haunts me vere: whate er ms rie 
Atleast it ts mine own 

lhe breeve ts rising ihe sea 
I see the white sails swell: 

My bark is waiting but for me— 


Sir King, farewell! farewel! 


Away—and away— 
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